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Students walk through a campus covered in January's ice and snow. 


Enrollment crisis averted, 
but decrease is announced 


® Announcements made, 
awards given to faculty 
at Spring Convocation 


By O'RYAN JOHNSON 
Opinion Editor 


A new "hard cancellation" policy re- 
sulted in 2,500 students almost being 
dropped from enrollment before payment 
deadline on Jan. 12, college administrators 
explained at the Spring Convocation in 
Bentley Library on Jan. 18. 

An enrollment decrease was also an- 
nounced at the meeting, but officials deny 
the events are related. 

While enrollment updates topped the 
agenda, the convocation also featured 
award presentations and President 
Hartleb’s comments on the New England 
Association of Schools and Colleges report. 

After Vice President of Academic Affairs 
Paul Bevilacqua called the crowd to order, 
he introduced Mary Ellen Ashley, vice presi- 
dent of enrollment management and stu- 
dent services, to announce the latest en- 
roliment figures. 

According to Ashley's report, her staff 


followed what she called a “hard cancella- 
tion” doctrine with regard to registered 
students, meaning people who filed appli- 
cations and registered for classes were not 
plied for payment, as they were in the past. 

Unfortunately, this led to the near can- 
cellation of 2,500 students on Jan. 8, caus- 
ing Ashley’s office to leap into action, she 
said. 

Sending three separate mailings over 
four days in pursuit of truent payments, 
Ashley's staff pre-empted the termination 
of what would have amounted to nearly 
one half of the student population. The 
reminders brought the total number of 
registered students canceled for non-pay- 
ment down to 303. 

The prompts for payment could do noth- 
ing for the 254 students whose classes were 
canceled due to small class size. The subse- 
quent effect this would have on the ma- 
triculation of those students, Ashley said, is 
unknowable. 

Overall, 500 people who filled out appli- 
cations and registered for classes will not 
be attending NECC this semester due to the 
fiscal cocktail of non-payment and can- 
celled classes. 


See CONVOCATION, page 4 


Cell phone trend is 
catching on with 
students and annoying 


Features 


Student artist is inspired 
from within 


Spending freeze 
hits student clubs 


® Signs of financial trouble 
for college come from Hartleb 


By O'RYAN JOHNSON 
Opinion Editor 
A college administration memo dated 
Jan. 4, outlined a spending mandate for all 
campus clubs and organizations, denying 
purchases over $500. The memo said a 
budget crisis was the reason for the spend- 
ing freeze. 
“President Harteb has declared that the 
college is having a budget crisis,” wrote Julie 
Kerns, adviser for the Inter Club Council. 


Dina Brown, coordinator for Student 
Activities & Orientation, whose office pub- 
lished the memo, confirmed the content 
saying that until further notice a spending 
cap is in place. 

This has already caused some faculty 
advisers to dole out portions of their per- 
sonal income to keep student clubs operat- 
ing, with little hope of reimbursement. 
Proffesor Susan Sanders, faculty adviser for 
the Top Notch players, articulated her dis- 
appointment with the situation, saying the 
thespian set would not be able to undertake 
activities scheduled before the spending 


See STUDENT, page 4 


Hartleb calls for 100% faculty 
support of capital campaign 


By BARBARA POLLETTA 
Editor 


President David Hartleb announced the 
capital initiative has begun its silent phase 
of campaigning to raise $2 million for 
building the new technology center on 
the Haverhill campus. 

One of the first elements of the silent 
campaign will be securing full support of 
from NECC faculty and staffin the form of 
financial contributions, Hartleb said. 


“We are going to undertake a campaign 
internally,” Hartleb said. “The first ques- 
tion asked by a community approached for 
donations is always whether it is supported 
by the faculty.” 

Hartleb addressed an overflowing crowd 
of faculty and staff members on Jan. 29 in 
the conference room of the Bentley Library, 
to discuss the plans for the new building as 
well as expansion of the Lawrence campus. 

Hartleb said he has a goal of 100 percent 


See CAMPAIGN, page 5 


Administration meets with 
MassPIRG to assess recycling 


By BARBARA POLLETTA 
Editor 


Taking a first step toward expanding 
the recycling program on both NECC cam- 


puses, Vice President of Administration 
Mark Andrews met with MassPIRG cam- 


pus organizer, Shari Darman, on Monday, 
Jan. 29 . 

According to Darman, both the Haverhill 
and Lawrence campuses have much more 
potential within their recycling initiatives 
to meet the original expectations of the 
policy. 

“When the policy was written three 
years ago it was worded to include a gradual 
increase in NECC’s recycling,” Darman said. 


“This obviously has not happened.” 

However, according to Andrews, even 
though there has not been an expansion of 
the program, the college is recycling as 
budget constraints allow. 

In a list provided by Andrews from 
North Shore Recycled Fibers, it states 24 
different items—mostly paper products— 
that the college currently recycles with 
that company. The only major item not 
recycled is bottles and cans, but, Andrews 
said, those items do not make it into the 
waste stream because many individuals 
collect them for the cash return. 

According to Cliff Clark, a foreman in 
the maintenance division, each recycling 

See RECYCLING, page 4 
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Liberal Arts can 
revitalize the Internet 


Why are the humanities impor- 
tant? Is understanding our cul- 
ture as important as understand- 
ing Java Script? 

The recent correction of the 
tech market, and the relative glee 
most people who didn’t join in the 
Greenspan defined “irrational exu- 
berance” has sent the NASDAQ- 
scarred investor running for the 
security of the tested long term 
profitability of the more stable 
“blue chips.” 

AOL and Lucent Technology, 
two companies whose unques- 
tioned profits have defined the 
technology craze, have laid off 
12,400 people, of the 130,000 
Americans who joined them in 
the largest round of layoffs since 
1993. The scare has prompted 
greater scrutiny of that sector of 
the market, and it has given pause 
to people bullish about an online 
career. 

This college offers a large com- 
puter curriculum, varying from 
the basic introduction to comput- 
ers, to the sought-after certified 
courses. But the harsh realities of 
the financial arena defends the 
importance of having a well- 
rounded education, grounded in 
the long term payoffs of a fuller 
life. 

The liberal arts revitalization 
committee is dedicated to ensur- 
ing the students of this school 
don’t over load their academic 
portfolio with technology while 
forgetting the life long career of 
enriching their conscious. 

Why are the humanities im- 
portant? Is understanding our 
culture as important as under- 
standing Java Script? 

The arts strike a divide in his- 
tory, between the Renaissance and 
the Dark Ages. The advent of the 
printing press processed words 
and ideas faster and more effi- 
ciently than humanity’s story tell- 
ing tradition (sound familiar?). 

It sparked a schism in the Catho- 
lic Church, dividing the continent, 
and it caused uprisings and bloody 


massacres in England, and, due to 
religious persecution, Europeans 
populated our country. 

It was not Gutenburg's techni- 
cal expertise that originally in- 
spired Martin Luther. Sociology, 
economy, theology and a sense of 
justice prompted the monk to chal- 
lenge the church. These are liberal 
arts. 

Who can say the church and 
state versus society and culture is 
not a powerful combination that 
has shaped our lives, and should 
compel our examination? Who can 
say they have not been influenced 
by these events? 

Humanities are not confined 
to the exploration of ideas. The- 
ater, dance, art and music are the 
visible outlets which we acquaint 
with liberal arts. Hard fought 
battles over censorship and free 
speech are waged over perfor- 
mance art, photography and sculp- 
ture. 

The humanities are the “whip- 
ping boys” of our liberties. Ethical 
engagements over the arts, are 
the victories and defeats which 
defend and define American’s 
rights. Can we live without free 
speech, a free press, or free wor- 
ship? 

The Internet, like the printing 
press, is a frame for ideas. Too 
often it is viewed as an end in 
itself, but without the humanities 
what would there be to say on the 
web? What Shakespearean rip-off 
aired on Thursday night would we 
“chat” about online Friday? What 
could Web pages say without the 
ability to complete a sentence? 

With the written word form- 
ing the content of Web pages, the 
need for liberal arts, and all the 
disciplines contained therein, is 
magnified, not diminished. The 
Liberal Arts Revitalization Com- 
mittee ensures students who pur- 
sue a myopic curriculum, also see 
the big picture. 
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What's your worst New England 
winter driving experience? 


Miko Tomatsu, graphic design 
“My car did a 180, it was ve 
scary.” 


Cherie Hagen, Computer Science 


“T have four-wheel drive, so I have’ 


no problem. I get to school more 
often then the mailman delivers 
the mail.” 


Chris Willett, liberal arts 
“How come if you get 14 tickets 
you lose your license?” 


Photos by O'Ryan Johnson 


Rachel Huntress, Jitter's cashier 
“Tt was icy and snowy out. Some 
lady slid into the back of my car 
and drove away.” 


Rob Mendoza, graphic design 
“Iwas being pulled on a snowboard 
and got cut offby a garbage truck, 
and I landed on garbage cans.” 


Mary Stys, freelance interpreter 

“I was on I-93 and a semi in front 
of me covered my windshied with 
snow; before I could clean it I hit 
a bump and slid off the road.” 
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OPINION | 


@ Today's generation has 
nothing left to protest 


O'RYAN JOHNSON — 


When his name was an- 
nounced he didn’t cover his mouth 
in shock, nor make a haphazard 
jaunt to the acceptance podium. 
When he got to the stage he didn’t 
fawn over the Hollywood Foreign 
Press, or the other candidates. 

With a brief verbal nod to the 
host of the occasion, Bob Dylan 
accepted a Golden Globe for the 
best original song, “Things Have 
Changed”. He wrapped it up by 
saying, “Id like to thank my fam- 
ily, and that’s about it.” 

That’s about it, from a man 
who cut his teeth on fame during 
the twilight of the “Beat” genera- 
tion, who defied folk traditional- 
ists by playing an electric guitar, 
whose protests to injustice de- 
fined the sentiments of protest- 
ors, and inspired a decade of youth 
to go to the pavement and talk 
about the government. 

His songs, his message and 
his life have been a testament to 
where courage, creativity, and a 
sense of social justice can carry a 
person with the vision to follow 
their ideals. 

For two generations of out- 
casts, the Beatnicks and the Hip- 
pies, Bob Dylan captured the alien- 
ation and the underlying currents 
of cultural upheaval present in a 
group whose voice had no popu- 
lar outlet. 

Today’s protestors have none 
of the hardships Dylan’s genera- 
tion faced. They'll never confront 
armed National Guardsmen at 
Kent State. The next Democratic 
Convention would welcome pro- 
tests in the bored, tepid, media 
savvy manner we greet all ridicu- 
lous spectacles, but compare that 
to 33 years ago, when the Chicago 
Police bashed and gassed report- 
ers, Cameramen, and protestor 
alike. The event was dubbed a 
“Police Riot” and gave notoriety 
to those arrested. 

Abbie Hoffman, Jerry Rubin, 
Tom Hayden, Lee Weiner, David 
Dellinger, John Froines, and 
Rennie Davis who would be named 
the “Chicago Seven”, called the 
trial court tyrannical. They 
mocked juris prudence and deco- 
rum, and they and their lawyers 
were charged with inciting a riot 
and contempt. 

In their outbursts, they spoke 
eloquently, with the fire and pas- 
sion of people who were envel- 
oped in a cause that could save 
the lives of men in Vietnam, and 
prevent others from being sent to 


die as fodder for political ambi- 
tions. 

Today, if police give protestors 
acold, CNN, MSNBC, and Fox News 
have 24- hour coverage of the 
“Cop Cold Crisis”, with doctors 
and overly concerned anchors, 
sympathizing with the grief- 
stricken families, while they tell 
us how the virus will progress in 
the next 24 hours. The reaction- 
ary media machine feeds the nar- 
cissism and pretensions of people 
who want to make a “difference,” 
any difference, and adhere to 
causes as ridiculous in their ex- 
tremes, as they are irrelevant to 
freedom. 

With nothing left to protest, 
activists don’t restrain themselves 
from arguing over the price of tea 
in China, but also the working 
conditions of the leaf pickers, the 
pesticides used on the leaves, and 
whether to boycott Starbucks for 
selling it. 

But they demand to be taken 
as serious representatives of le- 
gitimate political movements. 
Their illiterate representatives 
sew together the names and words 
of the casualties of our long and 
noble civil rights struggle, with 
the hope that the soulless crea- 
ture they fabricate will give their 
protest life. 

Whatever infraction or liberty 
our government takes with our 
money or freedom, is met by such 
harsh rebukes from the media 
and the public, that the old cari- 
cature of a fat cat politician prof- 
itably insensitive to their con- 
stituents, or the country’s con- 
cerns, is false. 

Our government is now com- 
prised of people who identify more 
closely with the Chicago Seven, 
than with the Fortune 500, and 
its more critical ofitself, and more 
sensitive to citizen’s complaints, 
then it was just a few decades ago. 

For those still concerned with 
changing the world, the problem 
isn’t in confronting “fascist” sol- 
diers or cops, but in being the 
first one to step in front of the 
cameras. | 

We want to revolt, to have a 
massive catharsis of upheaval and 
rebellion, to stand on the 
embattlement, waving the flag of 
freedom, leading the masses 
against oppression. Unfortu- 
nately there’s no one left to fight. 
No one takes the enemy seriously 
anymore. 

No hate group could receive the 
press they got 50 years ago, no one 
is advocating the destruction of the 
environment, or arguing for longer 
work hours and less pay. 

In a recent interview, Neil 
Young another melodious voice 
of protest from the past, defended 
the analog LP, over the compact 
disk. He berated the digital for- 
mat, saying it rounds offthe sound 
as recorded in the studio, in order 
to fit it into a digital package, 
losing the actual, intended sound, 
which listeners hear on vinyl 
records. He compared the two 


mediums using photography. 
Describing a broad field with cows, 
Young pointed out that a 
“kodachrome” and. digital cam- 
era would both photograph the 
field and cows. But where a film 
camera would capture the cows 
as small, recognizable bovine 
shapes, a digital camera would 
generate the angus as small some- 
times black, sometimes white but 
totally unrecognizable pixels, or 
rounded off squares, thus depriv- 
ing the viewers of truly seeing 
heifers. 

Images of activists, one from 
the past the other of today, may 
appear identical to some, but un- 
der magnification we find the 
computer generation approxi- 


college 
education 
expenses. 


mates and exaggerates the pic- 
ture of their dispute. They round 
off the content to the lowest com- 
mon denominator, to accommo- 
date what they are programmed 
to think of as a “cause.” 

We'll no longer find Dylan “on 
the pavement talkin’ bout the gov- 
ernment,” in his place are the jest- 
ers who stole his thorny crown, the 
pretenders to the throne of fight- 
ing injustice. Dylan’s generation 
had a gendarme of activists that 
faced the loaded weapons of police 
and national guardsmen, with only 
the force of their beliefs, the elo- 
quence of their rhetoric and the 
strength of their numbers to save 
them from annihilation. 

The digital generation faces 
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armies of news crews, with noth- 
ing but their press agents, cell 
phones and laptops to save them 
from obscurity. The fire of 
Prometheus replaced by the sterile 
chemical ambiance of glow sticks. 

Civil disobedience is a method 
of response to unyielding absolute 
power, it is not and cannot be a 
means of initiating disputes, as it is 
today. Political debates do not be- 
gin with the verbal combatants in 
fisticuffs, though they may resort 
to that. 

We must protect the dignity of 
the protest and the respectability 
of the sacrifices that won us the 
right, and not hyperbolize diverg- 
ing opinion’s as threats tantamount 
to tyranny. 
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Recycling meeting addresses expansion and costs 


continued from page 1 


pick-up costs the college $20 and 
rental of the receptacle is $25, total- 
ing $130 per month. 

According to Darman, big col- 
leges have recycling programs that 
can pay for themselves, but smaller 
colleges such as NECC have to work 
at the program creatively, and re- 
quire voluntary support to make it 
cost effective. 

Darman said one way to im- 
prove financing would be to sepa- 
rate office paper. 

“Because it is the highest qual- 
ity, it often gets a good price as long 
as there is a company in the area 
that will take it,” Darman said. 

According to both Andrews and 
Clark, the campus is already recy- 
cling office paper as well as any- 
thing else on the list ofitems North 
Shore Recycled Fibers accepts. 

According to the Campus Recy- 
cling Resource Guide, small schools 
can have a big advantage because 
ofthe smaller volume of collectibles 
and a more compact campus area. 
This makes collection easier and a 
separate recycling department less 
necessary. 

Darman has suggested creating 


At Convocation, administration explains enroliment problems 


@ continued from page 1 


Ashley stated that this 
semester's numbers were down 
approximately 5 percent from an 
11 percent increase a year ago. 
She tempered her remarks by say- 
ing these figures were subject to 
change, though she didn’t antici- 
pate any great deviation before 
their final submission to the state 
on or about Feb. 4. 

When summarizing her report, 
Ashley said the data should be 
considered in a positive context: 

“When I looked at the 16th of 
January, there were 1,343 new 
applications, compared to 1,070 
last year on the same date. So 
that’s an increase of 26 percent 
interest in us.” 

Following enrollment figures, 
Bevilacqua again took the podium 
to introduce the National Insti- 
tute for Staff and Organizational 
Development award winners. The 
NISOD award is presented to fac- 
ulty members, who are recognized 
by their colleagues and students 
for their outstanding contribution 
to teaching and to the college. 

The first recipient was Richard 
Gordon, a part-time science 
teacher since the late 1970s. His 
full time job, teaching within the 
Haverhill public school system, 
was noted in the award citation 
and Bevilacqua continued by say- 
ing, “He has been consistently rec- 
ognized by his students as one of 
the most effective faculty mem- 
bers at Northern Essex.” 

Joseph LeBlanc, the second 
NISOD presentee, was introduced 
as, “one of the most conscientious 
and dedicated faculty members at 
Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege.” This was due, in large part, 
to his numerous contributions to 
revitalizing liberal arts, including 
founding the Irish Literature pro- 
gram, advising the Observer news- 


a work-study position through 
NECC for a student to oversee the 
program as a recycling coordina- 
tor. Despite the current budget 
problems at the college, Andrews 
said he would definitely support 
that idea if there were at least six 
students volunteering their time to 
support the program. 

“T can deliver the work-study 
position if they can deliver a body 
of dedicated volunteers, and keep 
the momentum going with new 
students,” Andrews said. “If I can 
support it within the budget I am 
open to any suggestions.” 

Recycling of Styrofoam products 
is not included on the list from 
North Shore Recycled Fibers, but 
the Corporate Chefs who manage 
the cafeteria separate and recycle 
those items on there own. 

According to Andrews, much 
can be done through cooperation 
and communication. In a letter to 
him from David Shea, vice presi- 
dent of NECC’s contracted custo- 
dial provider, S.J. Services, it states 
that all cleaners are trained on 
recycling procedures. Cleaners are 
assigned a specific area for account- 
ability purposes, and a supervisor 


paper during the years it won 10 
Pacemaker Awards, four Golden 
Crown Awards, and receiving the 
Noble-Braun Straus Prize as out- 
standing faculty adviser in 1997. 

Richard Gardner, of Faculty 
Development and Student Advi- 
sory, was the third recipient. He 
was credited with what the cita- 
tion called, “some of the most 
advanced pedagogy found in his 
department.” His accomplish- 
ments as a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Community College De- 
velopmental Committee, 
authoring two, “landmark reports 
on developmental education” were 
also hailed by Bevilocqua, as due 
cause behind the award. 

The final NISOD winner was 
Barbara Stachniewicz , whose work 
in the English department was 
noted as bringing, “energy, enthu- 
siasm, and excitement to the class- 
room.” In addition, Stachniewicz 
has been consistently re-elected 
as Chairperson of the Faculty Lead- 
ers Committee. 

Bevilacqua's summary of her 
abilities brought sustained ap- 
plause from the audience: “She 
brings style, enthusiasm, integ- 
rity and intelligence to all her 
college service activities.” 

When the ovations ceased, 
President Hartleb took the podium 
and gave a preview to the New 
England Association of Schools and 
Colleges report on NECC. NEASC 
is an accreditation association that 
works with schools to guarantee 
academic standards. According to 
Hartleb, the preliminary results 
were “overwhelmingly positive”, 
but he offered no details main- 
taining their confidentiality from 
public scrutiny and the press. He 
further cautioned his comments, 
saying the particulars would be 
relayed on Jan. 29 during the Gen- 
eral Staff Meeting. 


et eee ns 


If I can support it 
within the budget I 
am open to any 
suggestions. 
—MARK ANDREWS 


checks each area nightly. 

Andrews said he is considering 
what the city of Haverhill might be 
able to do to assist the college. 
Haverhill has curbside pick up and 
their route actually comes close to 
the Haverhill campus. 

“You have to look at what the 
host city can do,” Andrews said. 
“They pick up at the middle school 
and might be able to just add us to 
theirroute. With the Lawrence cam- 
pus the city picks up curbside at the 


high school, which is just down the _ 


street, so they should be able to 
include our campus on their route.” 
The biggest factor according to 
both Darman and Andrews is vol- 
untary participation and support. 
MassPIRGhas scheduled two meet- 


ings, Feb. 15 in the lobby at the 
Lawrence campus, and Feb. 21 in the 
student lounge of B Building in 
Haverhill. It will provide an opportu- 
nity for students, faculty and staff to 
learn more about how to actively par- 


Barbara Polletta photo 
RECYCLING FORCES COMBINE: MassPIRG campus organizer, 
Shari Darman, will meet with administrators to discuss expansion 
of recycling and volunteer support. 


ticipate and support this program. 

A petition, located in the faculty 
mailroom on the third floor of the 
Spurk building, is available for sig- 
natures supporting expansion of 
the program. 


O'Ryan Johnson photo 


Late arrivals and easy greetings among faculty and administration kicked-off the Spring Convocation. 


The convocation closed with fac- 
ulty questions for Hartleb, largely 
revolving around the administra- 
tions policy toward snow days. 

Hartleb said, “I believe that 


whether you're a student, faculty 
member ora staffmember ifyou re 
in a place where it’s dangerous to 
come out of your drive way and 
come here don’t.” 


After teachers continued to 
ask for clarification Hartleb fi- 
nally said the faculty were “get- 
ting into personnel policies that I 
don’t know the answer to.” 


Student clubs and activities feel the 
freeze with no thaw in the forecast 


® continued from page 1 


freeze, despite her out-of-pocket 
financial assistance. 

Brown indicated that the prob- 
lem affected more than student 
activities, and involves all clubs, 
organizations and departments. 
She said a hiring freeze has been 
placed on professional employ- 
ment in academic departments. 
Despite this, there are currently 
seven part-time teaching positions 
advertised on the NECC web site, 
in the employment section. 

The reason behind the crisis 


was characterized by Mark 
Andrews, vice president of admin- 
istration, simply as, “a line item 
account that needs to be brought 
under control.” 

The account, which was set up 
to pay for part-time faculty, was 
insufficient to meet the needs of 
the college this semester Andrews 
said. When asked why, Andrews 
replied, “We’ve grown, the college 
has grown. We’ve lowered tuition 
so we’ve had to run faster to col- 
lect a lower amount of tuition for 
the courses we offer.” 


Despite this semester’s lower 
enrollment (see Convocation ar- 
ticle, page 1) the Vice President of 
Enrollment Management and Stu- 
dent Services, Mary Ellen Ashley 
commented that the 11 percent 
enrollment increase a year ago 
could not be a sustained rate of 
growth, saying a decline was in- 
evitable. She said the cancellation 
of classes stemmed from a lack of 
resources. 

Alan Hislop of the Spanish De- 


Continued on page 5 
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Security report 


The following items were taken 
from NECC security logs: 

Jan. 17: Black shoulder bag con- 
taininga cell phone, checkbook, credit 
cards, money and personal items was 
stolen from a desk drawer of Learn- 
ing Accommodation Center (F113) 
between 10:30 a.m. and noon. 

Jan. 12: Student injured his wrists 
while walking in front of B building 
when he tripped on a section chang- 
ing from bricks to cement. 

Dec. 18: Instructor reported that a 
student had fainted. The student was 
found lying on the floor of Spurk 
building’s north end. The student 
said she felt dizzy and laid down. A 
nurse arrived and took over. 

Dec. 7: At 11:15 am., an NECC 
staffmember fainted outside the Stu- 
dent Center Theater. NECC security 
called911.A registered nurse assisted 
until EMTs arrived and took the 
woman to Anna Jaques Hospital 
where she was reported to be in 
stable condition. 


Observer names 
new editor 


The Observer has named Barbara 
Polletta, journalism major, as the 
new editor. Polletta has been a part- 
time student since 1998, but recently 
changed her major from psychology 
to journalism and enrolled as a full- 
time student. 

Polletta worked as the Features 
Editor of the Observer during the fall 
semester of this year. She sold a 
feature article to the national maga- 
zine, Woman’s World, last October. 
Polletta is a freelance reporter for 


the Rockingham News, a division of 


the Seacoast Newspapers, covering 
the towns of Hampstead and Plaistow, 
N.H. She occasionally covers stories 
for the Exeter Newsletter, also a part 
of the Seacoast Newspapers. 
Polletta is a visual artist with 
works in oil and charcoal displayed 
and sold through the Exeter Art As- 
sociation and the Newburyport Art 
Association in their juried exhibits. 
Polletta can be reached for news 
tips, story ideas, and comments at 
necceditor@hotmail.com 


Top Notch actress 
goes to semi-finals 


NECC student Charlotte Gulezian 
was selected from 150 competitors 
to continue on to the semi-final 
round ofthe Irene Ryan Acting Schol- 
arship competition at the Kennedy 
Center/American College Theater 
(KC/ACTF) Festival Region I at UNH 
this past weekend. 

The Top Notch Players had six 
students compete in the prelimi- 
nary round: Charlotte Gulezian, 
Matthew Carr, Eric Zagranis, Gina 
Kattar, Erin Fritz and Cheri 
Thunstrom. Accompanying them as 
partners were: Craig Ciampa, Briana 
Berthiaume, Kurt Bergeron, Mark 
Morrison and Tim Carter. 

The competitors are nominated 
by a representative of the KC/ACTF 
when the TNP’s productions are cri- 
tiqued at the college. 

Some of the other colleges par- 
ticipating this year were Salem, 
Bridgewater and Fitchburg State 
Colleges, Emerson, Boston Univer- 
sity, Wellesley, U-Maine, U-Maine- 
Orono and Fort Kent, and 
Middlebury. 


Red Cross comes 
to NECC 


The American Red Cross blood- 
mobile is making its way to NECC 
on Friday Feb. 9 from 9 a.m. to 2 
p-m. The director of the blood 
drive, Cathy Pray, said that, “Only 
five out of every hundred people 
give blood, and the number of 
new donors decreased dramati- 
cally last year. First-time donors 
are urgently needed to replace 
donors who have moved away or 
become ineligible to donate.” 

Pray suggested those who have 
a fear of giving blood, bring an 
experienced friend who has given 
blood before to decrease the fear 
factor. 

Potential donors must be at 
least 17 years old and weigh over 
110 pounds. For further informa- 
tion, call the American Red Cross 
at 1-800-448-3543. 


Spending freeze 
hits student clubs 


continued from page 4 


partment had the following to 
say: “Dean Bevilacqua made upa 
list, of the type of course and 
credits, the salary level of the 
teacher and how many students 
you need to make a course run. 
Then he suddenly realized that 
the money you collect in DCE 
does not all go into teachers 
salaries, [some] goes into another 
fund, which is for institutional 
uses.” 

The faculty member de- 
scribed the debt to cost ratio 
for justifying part-time teach- 
ers, as the cost of one credit 
multiplied by the number of 
credits in a course, multiplied 
by the number of students en- 
rolled in that course: “So even 
if you say, allow a teacher to 
teach eight students. . . that 
still represents a cost to the 
college. We can’t run under- 
enrolled courses any more. If 
the state wants to use the com- 
munity colleges as training in- 
stitutions to maintain a skilled 
labor pool locally, how come 
they're not willing to pay for 
yee 


Capital campaign 
donations sought 
from faculty 


continued from page 1 


contribution from the faculty and 
staff. This made some of the fac- 
ulty question how they would be 
approached and whether a list of 
contributors is appropriate. 

“T think it is an ethical issue,” 
Psychology Professor Peter Flynn 
said. “It is inappropriate to keep a 
list of contributors, particularly 
after recent contract issues.” 

Hartleb said that faculty and 
staff members are not going to be 
approached in any way that will 
be uncomfortable. 

“The list of donators is not going 
to be circulated,” Hartleb said. “Iam 
not even sure it will come to me.” 


, Presidential Student 
Ambassadors 


The 2000-2001 Stud 


(978) 556-3731. 
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Michigan affirmative action case 
could re-segregate colleges, prof says 


@ Harvard professor 
testifies that unequal 
opportunities create 
need for integration 


DETROIT (AP) A Harvard Uni- 
versity professor testified in fed- 
eral court that a case against the 
University of Michigan’s affirma- 
tive action policy, if successful, 
could result in re-segregated col- 
leges. 

Gary Orfield, director of 
Harvard’s Civil Rights Project, tes- 
tified last week during the sixth 
day of testimony in trial over a 
class-action lawsuit brought by a 


Plymouth Township woman in 
TOO 7s 

Barbara Grutter sued Michi- 
gan law school, claiming she was 
denied admission in favor of less- 
qualified minorities. 

Orfield testified that in many 
large cities, black and white stu- 
dents learn in segregated schools 
with vast differences in the qual- 
ity of teachers, facilities, and re- 
sources. 

“Race matters deeply in terms 
of the opportunities students get, 
and in terms of the preparation 
they get,” he said, noting that 
during the 1996-97 school year, 
Detroit’s public schools were 90 
percent black. 


“In Detroit, you've still got one 
of the most segregated metropoli- 
tan areas in the country,” testified 
Orfield, reported the Detroit Free 
Press. 

“Professional education will be 
segregated unless there is an ex- 
plicit commitment to integrating 
it because of the extraordinary 
unequal opportunities that exist,” 
Orfield said, reported The Detroit 
News. 

What’s more, Michigan has 
the country’s most segregated 
K-12 public schools, he said, 
with 64 percent of black stu- 
dents attending almost en- 
tirely minority schools, Orfield 
testified. 


Gore will teach at three universities 


@ Academia awaits 
former vice president 


WASHINGTON (AP) After a ca- 
reer in government, Al Gore is 
heading back to college. 

This spring, the former vice 
president takes on teaching duties 
at Columbia University’s Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism—a gradu- 
ate-level class on “Covering Na- 
tional Affairs in the Information 
Age.” 

At the same time, he will work 
on a lesson plan for “community 
building” courses he intends to 
teach at Middle Tennessee State 
University and Fisk University, 
both in his home state of Tennes- 
see. 

For guidance on those courses, 
he will rely on researchers and 
professors at the University of Cali- 
fornia-Los Angeles, as well as meet- 
ing regularly with students. This 
week, Gore planned to participate 
in a faculty symposium at UCLA’s 


School of Public Policy and Social 
Research. 

He is teaching the community 
building classes with Rep. John 
Lewis, a Georgia Democrat and 
civil rights leader who graduated 
from Fisk nearly four decades ago. 

“The idea was all the vice 
president’s,” Lewis said. 

Lewis said last Thursday that 
Gore first approached him with 
the idea of teaching a class at the 
historically black school in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., about a week ago. 

Lewis described community 
building as an effort to bring to- 
gether experts from various fields 
to figure out how to create new 
public-private partnerships. 

“People-centered community 
building is at the top ofthe nation’s 
agenda for socio-economic reform 
and development of America’s cit- 
ies and towns,” said Fisk 
University’s president, John L. 
Smith Jr. 

Lewis and Gore also hope to 
lecture at other historically black 


schools. 

Gore also has expressed an in- 
terest in teaching aspiring jour- 
nalists at Middle Tennessee State 
University in Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
school spokesman Doug Williams 
said. 

Gore was a reporter at The Ten- 
nessean newspaper in Nashville 
for three years in the 1970s and 
long has held an interest in evolv- 
ing information technologies. 

“(My wife) Tipper and I have 
been fortunate to participate in 
an exciting time in America’s his- 
tory as we move into the new 
century,” Gore said in a statement 
Thursday. “We look forward to 
sharing our experiences with stu- 
dents and American families and 
learning from them.” 

Gore said he and his wife will 
write a book on American fami- 
lies, to be published in 2002. 

Gore, who served in both the 
House, Senate and the executive 
branch, says he is not ruling out a 
return to politics. 


Applications soar at St. Andrews since 
Prince William said he's going there 


@ Scottish university 
announces applications 
jump 44 percent since 
last year 


LONDON (AP) Prince William 
hasn’t sat through a single class 
at St. Andrews University yet, 
but the Scottish school where 
he plans to enroll this fall is 
already enjoying the effects of 
his fame. 

Applications are up 44 per- 
cent from last year, with 9,212 
students applying for just 1,250 
places. 

Last year the university had 
6,379 applications. 

“I hope people have chosen 
St. Andrews for the same rea- 
sons I did, but I think we have 
to recognize that Prince Will- 
iam is a factor,” said Marcus 
Booth, president of the 


university's student associa- 
tion. “We always thought we 
were a quiet, undiscovered cor- 
ner of tranquillity, but now we 
are preparing for a busy time.” 

The 18-year-old prince, who 
is taking this academic year off 
to travel and work, will begin 
studying art history at St. 
Andrews in September. The 
school is in the town of St. 
Andrews, 30 miles north of 
Edinburgh. 

“T’m sure there are a lot of 
extra women applying because 
he is so sought after. That will 
of course be great for the men,” 
Booth said. 

Last Thursday, St. James’s 
Palace announced William 
would accompany his father, 
Prince Charles, to a party where 
he will mingle with newspaper 
editors. 

National newspaper editors, 
senior politicians and judges 


are expected to attend the Press 
Complaints Commission’s 10th 
anniversary party on Feb. 7. 

“This is Prince William’s way 
of saying thank you to all news- 
papers for respecting his pri- 
vacy and Prince Harry’s privacy 
while he was at Eton and dur- 
ing the first part of his gap 
year,” said a spokeswoman for 
the palace, speaking with cus- 
tomary anonymity. 

William graduated last year 
from the prestigious Eton 
boarding school, which his 16- 
year-old brother, Harry, cur- 
rently attends. While at school, 
both boys largely enjoyed pri- 
vacy under commission guide- 
lines on coverage of minors. 

In return for media coopera- 
tion over the last few years, the 
royal family has made photo- 
graphs and information about 
the teen-age prince available at 
certain milestones in his life. 


for students. 
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HOW MUCH IS TOO MUCH?: Snowfall takes claim of student 
parking lot on Haverhill campus, causing parking headaches 


Yale murder suspect sues 
Quinnipiac University 


NEW HAVEN, Conn. (AP) A sec- 
ond libel lawsuit, this time against 
Quinnipiac University, has been 
filed by a former Yale instructor 
who had been labeled a suspect in 
the killing of one of his students. 

The lawsuit filed in Superior 
Court by James R. Van de Velde 
last week claims the school wrong- 
fully dismissed him from a mas- 
ters degree program soon after 
news reports linked him to the 
case. 

The lawsuit claims Quinnipiac 
officials made “false, defamatory 
and malicious” statements about 
Van de Velde in their explanations 
for his dismissal from the school’s 
broadcast journalism program. 

The Quinnipiac suit was filed a 
day after Van de Velde sued The 
Hartford Courant over a Jan. 13, 
1999, report that two female tele- 
vision reporters had complained 
to New Haven police that he was 
harassing them. The women had 
met Van de Velde while he worked 
internships at two stations prior 
to the Jovin slaying. 

The suit accuses The Courant 
of printing “false, defamatory and 
malicious” information. 

“We believe the story was accu- 
rate,” said Clifford Teutsch, the 
newspaper’s managing editor. 

Quinnipiac has cited academic 
reasons for its decision, but Van 
de Velde and his attorney, David 
Grudberg, maintain the dismissal 
was prompted by negative public- 
ity stemming from a police inves- 
tigation into the murder of Yale 
senior Suzanne Jovin. 

New Haven police have said 
Van de Velde was in “a pool of 
suspects” in the Dec. 4, 1998, death 
of senior Suzanne Jovin, but he 
has never been charged. 

Van de Velde, who was Jovin’s 
senior thesis adviser, has main- 
tained his innocence. 

“Today, I begin my effort to 
hold certain Connecticut institu- 


tions and individuals accountable 
for their misconduct, slander and 
false statements,” Van de Velde 
said in a statement issued through 
Grudberg’s office. ‘ 
Quinnipiac’s director of public 
relations, John Morgan, refused to 
comment on the matter. 


Jury convicts man 
accused of rape at BU 


BOSTON (AP) A man accused of 
raping a Boston University stu- 
dent at her dormitory was found 
guilty last Friday. 


A Suffolk Superior Court jury — 


convicted Adbelmajid Akouk, 33, 


of Boston after two days of delib- 


erations. 

Akouk was also convicted of 
sexually assaulting an Emmanuel 
College student the same night he 
attacked the BU student. 

Akouk was scheduled to be sen- 
tenced Jan. 26. 

Prosecutors said in September 
1999 Akouk climbed through a 
window in the basement of Loretta 
Hall in the Fenway, then hid in a 
stall in the community shower 
before attacking the 19-year-old 
student. 


No M-16s for campus 
police at Kent State 


KENT, Ohio (AP) Kent State 
University has dropped plans to 
buy eight M-16 rifles for its police 
force because of student objec- 
tions on the campus where Na- 
tional Guardsmen fired on anti- 
war protesters in 1970. 

“The outpouring of comment 
in the last few days makes it clear 
that this particular rifle is not 
appropriate for this university,” 
the college's president said. 
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U-Maine offers creative writing degree 

The new M.F.A. degree would be one 
of about a half-dozen low-residency cre- 
ative writing master's programs offered 
nationwide. 

Others are offered by Bennington 
College in Vermont, Vermont College 
and Warren Wilson College in North 
Carolina. 


BC gets go-ahead on 
S90M campus project 


BOSTON (AP) A state court gave Boston 
College the go-ahead for a $90 million cam- 
pus project last week. 

The school has been battling Newton 
over the plans since they were announced 
more than five years ago. 

Land Court Judge Karyn F. Scheirer ruled 
Tuesday that Newton’s objections violate 
state laws that forbid cities from making 
“unreasonable” zoning requirements on 
religious and educational institutions. 

Newton’s Board of Aldermen refused the 
city’s zoning request in 1996, saying the 
buildings, which would include faculty of- 
fices, classrooms and a student center, 
clashed with the neighborhood. They said 
the buildings were too tall, too cramped 
and too close to the main road. 

The judge did not strike any of the city’s 
zoning laws and upheld their say over park- 
ing matters. 


@ Low-residency program 
for Master of Fine Arts will 
cost $5,000 per semester 


GORHAM, Maine (AP) The University 
of Maine System has won approval for 
the state’s first master’s program in 
creative writing. 

The University of Maine System Board 
of Trustees approved the Stonecoast 
Master’s of Fine Arts (MFA) in Creative 
Writing at their meeting this month. 

USM hopes to start the program in 
the summer of 2002. 

The program will be Maine’s first 
“low-residency” graduate degree writ- 
ing program in which students spend 
only a small percentage of time in the 
classroom. 

Students will spend 10 intensive days 
at the campus at the start of each of 
four semesters. They will also have one 
additional 10-day residency period. 

The program will rely largely on 
online writing workshops and one-on- 
one communication by mail and over 
the Internet. 

The program is expected to start with 
25 students and eventually accommo- 
date 75. Tuition is expected to be $5,000 
per semester. 


Bulger urges no tuition 
increase in UMass system 


Tuition at the Dartmouth campus 
would be $4,129, and $4,255 at UMass- 
Lowell. 

The Board of Trustees plans to vote 
on the proposal on Feb. 7. 


@ Under Bulger's plan, 
students will pay $4,670 
in tuition and fees 


BOSTON (AP) University of Massa- 
chusetts President William M. Bulger 
has recommended that tuition for 
state residents remain frozen for the 
2001-2002 academic year. 

Under Bulger’s proposal, in-state 
undergraduates at the Amherst, Bos- 
ton, Dartmouth and Lowell campuses 
would pay an average of $4,679 in 
tuition and fees. 

If the rates are approved by the 
Board of Trustees, next year will be 
the sixth in a row that student 
charges have fallen or remained the 
same. 

“The University of Massachusetts 
is holding the line and is making 
sure that students and families across 
the commonwealth have an afford- 
able, high-quality alternative,” 
Bulger said in a statement. 

Under Bulger’s proposal, tuition 
would be $5,212 for students at the 
Amherst campus, and $4,222 for stu- 
dents at the Boston campus. 


Photo courtesy of UMass 


WILLIAM BULGER 
UMass President 
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If you are interested in running for a vacant Student Senate seat, 


please contact Student Activities & Orientation Department. 
Nomination petitions are due‘no later then noon on Friday, February 2nd. 
For details, please call 978/556-3731 or 978/556-3739. 
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FRATURES 


Award- 


The following is a reprint of 'Broken," by NECC 
student Charlotte Gulezian. It won The Professor 
Elizabeth Arnold Award at last month's Writing 
Awards Ceremony sponsored by the Department of 
English & Foreign Languages. 


festering inside of someone. It occu 
pies precious space in one’s heart and 
mind, eroding one’s authentic self. My father 
lives every day of his life in a tower of resent- 
ments that he guards with tenacity. I lived 
with my severely alcoholic father for the first 
four years of my life. In desperation, my 
mother sold everything and flew my brother 
and me to the Golden State. When people ask 
my mother if California was far enough away, 
she always replies, “Just barely.” I don’t 
remember my father before we moved, but I 
do have many memories of the summers | 
spent after the move with my brother, my 
grandparents, and my father at their Massa- 
chusetts farm. After the age of ten, I did not 
see my father for a decade. When I came back 
to New England, I visited the deteriorated 
remnants of my dad. The man I knew as a 
young girl and the man | got to know as a 
young adult were very much the same man, 
but seen through different eyes. I had always 
found my father to be vivacious and charm- 
ing, although stupefied by his alcoholic habit; 
Iknow now, heisatremendously sad, haunted 
man who is entrapped in his alcoholism. 
I will never forget getting off the plane in 


I think resentment is like an abscess 


~ Boston and my father’s charging at my brother 


and me, swooping us both up into his arms 
and holding on to us for just the right amount 
of time. He had a way about him that made 
anyone he looked at feel like the world’s most 
important person. Dad’s auburn moustache 
tickled and poked my soft young face in a way 
that would have been displeasing had it been 
anyone else. To me, however, every attribute 
of my father was desirable; even the lurking 
scent of brandy and menthol cigarettes felt 
comforting. My dad’s sleek, brown waves of 
hair flopped comfortably on his olive face. He 
had a scrappy, tough appearance contrasting 
his small stature. His muscles bulged in 
uncommon places and he had at least one 
gruesome injury to show off at any given 
moment; I was so proud. At every opportu- 
nity my father told me how proud he was of 
me. He loved to make other people feel 
special and loved. I don’t recall his ever doing 
anything without the intention of helping 
someone else. He was always helping with 
the gardening, helping in the barn, helping 
my brother with his curve ball, helping me 
with my jump shot, and helping with dinner. 
He never ate dinner; he always seemed to 
wander in at the very end of the meal, clean 
up, and maybe pick at a few morsels off 
everyone else’s plate. I believed he was always 
worried whether or not we had enough food, 
so this was yet another self-sacrificing act. As 
I grew, I had a vague instinct that it was not 
selflessness that kept him from dining, but 
that he felt his own worth equivalent to the 
table scraps. 

I was not completely oblivious to my 
father’s shortcomings; it was just hard to be 
angry with someone so gentle. I remember 
waking him one evening from his habitual 
afternoon nap and loudly proclaiming my 
discovery of his coffee flavored brandy. All I 
understood about his alcohol abuse was that 
it kept us apart, and so to me, his career as a 
father was secondary to his flourishing drink- 


A PIECE FR 


OM THE HEART: English Professor Paula Boxer presents a writing 


award to Charlotte Gulezian for the most outsanding essay in English Comp. I. 


ing. I asked him that evening, “Dad, why do 
you drink this stuff, why don’t you just drink 
coffee, if it tastes the same?” He couldn’t 
respond; he just cried. My father cried a lot; 
in fact, I have never known a man cry the way 
my father did. The tenderness of his voice and 
the softness of his words sadly engaged me. 
The rest of the time he was exciting and wild 
and spontaneous. 

I loathed the days my grandma made me 
go to the daycare with her and my brother got 
to stay home with dad. I imagined their 
spectacular adventures in my absence. I 
always wanted to be part of my father’s world 
and to walk his forbidden path. I used to ask 
him before he got in the car where he was 
going, he would look at me hard, with his 
wild, stirring, dark eyes and reply, “Crazy, 
wanna come?” | don’t think he realized how 
true that response was, and how far along I 
was destined to accompany him. 

I don’t need to be near him to emulate his 
direction precisely, and | did that for a long 
time. In my recovery, I have been gifted a self, 
with a brave heart. I decided to visit my 
father; there I was, twenty years old, on a 
pilgrimage to the deep woods of Maine to 
encounter what remained of a once-beloved 
icon. As |rounded the scarcely traveled road 
where the green mailbox read my family 
name, my heart stopped fora moment. There 
he stood, my father, as thin as an Ethiopian 
with a beard down to his chest. His face was 
red and blotchy and his head seemed too large 
for his body to hold. He walked to the car 
unsteadily, as a man who had lost his cane, 
and his hands shook shamelessly. Worst ofall 
were his eyes. Through the massive puffs on 
his upper cheeks they were barely existent at 
all. Once I got really close, though, I could see 
the stained white of his eyes, blood filled and 
worn. His brown corneas had lost their glow. 
It was as though the light of life had been 
washed away and left a constant glaze of tears 
just waiting to fall. Of course, he cried when 
he saw me, but they were different tears than 
those of my childhood; these tears of ruin- 
ation and regret. He spoke in a constant 
mutter and there was not structure to his 
thoughts. He spewed scattered ideas and 
repeated himself constantly. I kept wonder- 
ing if he saw in the mirror the person that I 


could see before my eyes. Did he even realize 
who he was and where he had ended up? 
Growing up my father was an altar boy. He 
was valedictorian of his high school class and 
a small town hero. Now, my father lives in 
Waldeboro, Maine with his recently widowed 


mother in his bedroom upstairs where he 


sneaks a few cigarettes if it’s cold out, and 
then dutifully worships Jesus every Sunday 
beside my grandma at church. I couldn’t 
believe the way he lives. It was as though he 
were eight years old, still living with his 
chores and his rules. On a number of occa- 
sions during my visit, my father became accu- 
satory and angry and he seemed to transform 
all of a sudden from a soft, wounded man to 
a hideous shamble of rage. Grandma would 
say, “We talked about this Danny, now if you 
can’t talk nice then we can’t do this.” I felt as 
if I were watching a television movie on 
strange, dysfunctional homes. It was so sur- 
real that I became completely detached. I 
watched this man act like a little boy and 
allow himself to be treated like one. I was 
embarrassed for him, but I know now, he did 
not have the sense to feel shame. It was the 
longest day and a half of my life. For the first 


week after my visit, every time I closed my © 


eyes at night the vision of my sick father 
haunted my mind. 

For a long time I resented my father for not 
being around, for forgetting my birthday ev- 
ery year, and for choosing alcohol over me. 
My father is no longer an abscess in my heart 
because I have found a faith and a willingness 
to let go. My understanding of my father’s 
and my own disease has also taught me that 
we are powerless. Unfortunately, not even 
decades of religious training could offer my 
father the spiritual connection he needs to 
fight his disease. He is truly a broken soul, 
with only twisted, fabricated memories to live 
for. Ido not know if he is capable of recogniz- 
ing what he has become, but I hope he is not. 
I prefer to remember my father as he once 
was...young, strong, and bursting with vital- 
ity. I choose to remain empathetic to his 
lifestyle, but privately, only recall the young 
man who had a million dreams for himself. 
Perhaps, like my father, I need to hang on to 
those fleeting memories in order to confront 
my own demons. 
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@ Student draws 
emotions and spirit 
onto paper 


By BARBARA POLLETTA 
Editor 


ric Perkins sat casually strad- 
H dling a chair in the lobby of 

the fitness center. Wearing 
fashionable clothing cut straight 
from the pages of a magazine, his 
cutting-edge appearance portrayed 
that of a young artist with style. 

His portfolio of work lay beside 
him on the nearby sofa. He ap- 
peared to be waiting casually for 
our interview, and greeted me with 
a broad smile as J hurried in from 
the cold. 

Perkins, born and raised in 
Bradford, Mass., began drawing at 
the age of six. As with many 
artists, the need to express what is 
inside by releasing it onto paper 
has been his driving force. 

“I always loved to draw,” 
Perkins said. “My dreams and feel- 
ings are what inspire most of my 
work.” 

Now a 25-year-old liberal arts 
major, his work has been seen in 
Parnassus, NECC’s arts magazine, 
and in the Bentley Library. Perkins 
also served on the staff of 
Parnassus, offering his creative 
insight to all aspects of produc- 
tion. 

Perkins began his formal edu- 


JIM SPINNATO 
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NECC Library Conference Area, Haverhill 
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cation with art courses at Bradford 
College. Now at NECC, his focus is 
still on art with definite plans to 
transfer. Schools of interest in- 
clude NYU and Cornell. His goal is 
to become a fashion editor at a 
prominent magazine in New York 
City. 

“I can see myself in New York, 
itis just an incredible city,” Perkins 
said. “My ideal future is living in 
New York and working as one of 
the best fashion editors for a promi- 
nent magazine, surrounded by 
beautiful people, and living in a 
really posh world class apartment.” 

Originally looking towards the 
field of design, Perkins found his 
love of writing influencing his ca- 
reer decision. He is a multi-fac- 
eted artist with talents ranging 
from writing to intricate works in 
pastels and chalk that are remi- 
niscent of Picasso, but with a soft 
side. When I asked Perkins to 
describe his style, he answered 
confidently and without pause for 
thought. 

“I describe my style as 
‘eclectical',” Perkins said. “There 
are Many artists that have influ- 
enced me directly, Picasso and 
Georgia O’Keefe.” 

According to Perkins, some 
NECC professors have played a 
role in shaping him as an artist. 
Terry Hargin, an art professor, 
was inspiring to his creativity. 
Paula Boxer, an English and litera- 
ture professor, taught courses that 
had a tremendous impact on 


fea, 
00 


Perkins’ perspective. 

“My work has a basis in my- 
thology. I took both of Boxer’s 
courses, 'Women in Mythology' and 
"Mythology in Literature,’ and she 
was incredible,” Perkins said. “She 
teaches the courses with such in- 
telligence. She is tough and smart, 
yet humble about her vast knowl- 


edge of the subject matter.” 


Perkins said he finds time to 
write every day, usually first thing 
in the morning. He gets up and 
just writes everything that is on 
his mind, flushing out all the “gar- 
bage” before he has even had his 
morning coffee. 

Perkins finds some of his inspi- 
ration from meditation, and has 
studied various techniques that 
have led his creativity to new di- 
rections. 

“The more I nurture the cre- 
ativity the better,” Perkins said. 
“The best advice I could give any 
artist is to find your goal, nurture 
it, and follow it. You are the only 
driving force.” 


Barbara Polletta photo 
A YOUNG PICASSO: Eric 
Perkins, multi-talented artist, has 
career goals set high and deter- 
mination to make it big in the 
Big Apple. Seen here with a sam- 
pling of his works in pastel, 
Perkins is also.a published writer. 
His visual art and poetry have 
been featured in Parnassus, 
NECC's arts magazine. 


Corporate Chefs 
Presents Healthy 


Alternatives ! 


Lowfat Mayo available at 


the Deli 


Lowfat Tuna available at the 


hoon 


Deli 


Grilled Chicken and Caesar 
salads made to order available 


@ 


at the Grill Daily 


Grilled Vegetable Syrian Pocket 
you choose the vegetables from 
the salad bar and we grill them 


-2) per oz 
Always a well stocked 


Salad bar with an array 


of fresh vegetables and 


light dressings to choose 


from 
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Is that my phone ringing? 


@ Cell phones emit 
radiation and 
annoy teachers 


By TRICIA HAMBLET 


Features Editor 


n air of silence lingered 
as students awaited the 
professor’s attendance 


check. Yet, in this particular class- 
room, a young lady sat chatting. 
No, she was not introducing her- 
self to a new classmate, nor was 
she reacquainting herself with an 
old high school buddy. She had a 
piece of black plastic glued to her 
ear, better known as the cell phone. 

Students in particular seem to 
be attached to their phones. They 
talk for five minutes or even hour- 
long stretches, apparently un- 
aware of health risks to them- 
selves and aggravations to others. 
And, as Tenia Caldwell, a 20-year- 
old Criminal Justice major, pro- 
fessed, “I love my cell phone. I 
talked for 5,900 minutes last 
month.” 

While cell phone companies 
are required to give information 
about the phone’s radio-wave lev- 
els and specific absorption rates 


(SAR) of how much radiation the 
body absorbs, often consumers are 
unaware. As a student chats, she 
intakes a minute fraction ofradia- 
tion. 

According to David Carnoy of 
CNET Wireless, in order fora phone 
to pass the Federal Communica- 
tions Commissions certification, 
that phone’s maximum SAR level 
must be lower than 1.6 watts per 
kilogram. In addition, while a 
phone passes the certification, the 
level of radiation emitted varies 
from one cell phone to the next. 

The Ericson T28 along with the 
Nokia 5170i is the number one 
highest-radiation cell phone, with 
a SAR of 1.49. While the Motorola 
StarTAC 7860 is the lowest, with a 
SAR of .24 w/kg. 

Furthermore, while cell phones 
endanger lives, they aggravate oth- 
ers, in particular teachers. 

American Government and 
Politics Professor Bill Heineman 
said, “It is annoying. It hasn’t be- 
come so bad that I put ‘no cell 
phones’ on my syllabus, but other 
of my colleagues have.” 

Many students place their cell 
phones on silent or shut them off 
while in class. Yet, others do not. It 
is not uncommon for ringing to be 
heard amidst a lecture, which can 


Contemporary Affairs 
Club to host symposium 


@ Feb. 12 event on 
politics will feature 
Haverhill Mayor Rurak 
and others 


By Max Avis! 


Contributing Reporter 


n Monday, Feb. 12, 
the Contemporary 
Affairs Club at 


Northern Essex plans to 
sponsor a political sympo- 
sium. 

Entitled "The New Politi- 
cal Age: A Look at Politics in 
the New Millennium," next 
month’s symposium is part 
of an on-campus political 
education initiative, which 
the club hopes is the first of 
many to come. 

Opened to the general 
public, the symposium fea- 
tures an impressive list of 
guest speakers among whom 
will be: Mayor James Rurak 
of Haverhill; Ken Tashjy, gen- 
eral counsel to the Massa- 
chusetts state Community 
College system; NECC Vice 
President Mark Andrews; 
Haverhill City Councilor 
Alana Swiec; and Ana Levy, 
counsel to the Dominican 
American Voters in 
Lawrence. 

Scheduled to be held in 


Lecture Hall A in Spurk (C 
blg.), the two-hour sympo- 
sium will begin at noon with 
a discussion on the issue of 
political apathy within the 
younger population. 

This discussion will be fol- 
lowed by an extensive politi- 
cal conversation ranging from 
Hale Hospital’s current finan- 
cial crisis to the 2000 presi- 
dential election. 

While this spring’s sympo- 
sium is the first to be spon- 
sored by the club, club trea- 
surer Jeff Eaton hopes that 
this forum will “foster open 
and productive discussions 
between students and the 
community.” 

Club Adviser Bill Heineman 
seems to agree with Eaton. 
When asked to share his 
thoughts on the symposium, 
Heineman said: “I think this 
will be an excellent opportu- 
nity for students to broaden 
their perspectives on politics 
beyond thé !aeddemié! View? 
point they get in the class- 
room to hear the view of the 
practitioners that really 
battle in the policy trenches. 
It’s also a chance for students 
to ask questions and air their 
Own views.” ; 

The club encourages fac- 
ulty members and students 
to attend what promises to 
be an insightful and enter- 
taining event. 


annoy the teacher and/or embar- 
rass a student. 

Amongst radiation and ag- 
gravation, students are bom- 
barded with phone bills. The plan 
may say $30 a month, but 
unincluded minutes add up and 
inflate the bill. 

Lisa Lariviere, a 19-year-old Lib- 


eral Arts major, exclaimed, “I used 
to go over all the time until I added 
more minutes to my plan. Now I 
pay $50 a month, but I never go 
over.” 

Cell phones pose many nega- 
tives, but the luxury ofbeing linked 
anytime and anywhere seems to 
keep people from hanging up. In 


February 14th 


_, Haverhill 
7s Campus 


Tiam - 1pm 


February 21st. 

Lawrence” , 
Campus | 
Tlam - 1pm 


Tricia Hamblet photo 


fact more and more college age 
students appear to be going wire- 
less. 

Jamie Potter, a former Best Buy 
phone sales associate, and NECC 
student said, "More younger people 
than older people buy cell phones, 
except for business people buying 
phones for companies." 
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Annual Foreign Film Festival comes to Lawrence campus 


On Saturday evenings from Feb. 10 
through March 3, Northern Essex Commu- 
nity College will present its fourth Annual 
Foreign Film Festival in the atrium of the 
Lawrence Campus on Franklin Street. Ad- 
mission is free to all four films. 

Organizers say the purpose of the event 
is in keeping with the school’s commit- 
ment to being not only an economic and 
educational resource to the community, 
but also cultural presence as well. 

Also, the festival will celebrate Lawrence’s 
ethnic traditions and rich cultural diversity 
with four critically acclaimed films from 
around the world. 

The festival will feature a relaxed, cof- 
feehouse atmosphere and films that will be 
in their native languages with subtitles in 
English. 

Light refreshments will be sold, and 
parking is free. 

For specific information about this event, 
contact Professor Mark Palermo at 
mpalermo@necc.mass.edu or 556-3000 ext. 
7463 (voice mail). 


Feb. 10 


8 Perce 

Ww utterfly" 

(La Lengua de las Mariposas) 

Country - Spain 

Year - 1999 

Director - Jose Luis Cuerda 

Length - 1 hour 35 minutes 

Rated -R 

Set in the winter of 1936 at the outset of 
the Spanish Civil War, "Butterfly" tells of a 
unique relationship between an eight-year- 
old boy (Moncho) and an elderly village 
teacher - the kindly, dignified Don Gregorio. 
With infinite patience and affection, Don 
Gregorio imparts life’s lessons to his young 
charge, instructing him on the finer points 


of literature, nature and how to woo a girl. 
Buta dark cloud is gathering over Spain and 
as the political climate intensifies, Don 
Gregorio - despite being well-respected in 
the village - finds himself on the wrong side: 
He is an Atheist and unapologetic Loyalist. 
Under the rising tide of Fascism, these 
qualities mark him as a potential enemy of 
the state. The last five minutes of the movie 
are an unforgettable and emotionally in- 
tense statement on the caprices of human 
nature. 

This film stars the Spanish film legend 
Fernando Fran Gomez, whose career spans 
five decades, in a magnificent performance 
as Don Gregorio. "Butterfly" played to sold 
out audiences at the Sundance Film Festi- 
val. 


Feb. 17 

8 p.m. 

"Mediterraneo" 

Country - Italy 

Year - 1991 

Director - Gabriele Salvatores 

Length - 1 hour 35 minutes 

Rated -R 

Set during World War II, a batallion of 
eight Italian sailors - an odd collection of 
loveable misfits and dreamers - is sent to 
secure a strategically unimportant Greek 
island. Cut off from the war, they begin to 
relax and let themselves become absorbed 
with the island’s slow-paced magic. Now, it 
seems, there is time for everything. One of 
the sailors realizes that he had always been 
a frustrated artist and now finds himself 
repainting ancient frescos in the village 
church. Another sailor, war weary and 
bitter at never having had a wife, falls in 
love with the village prostitute and starts a 
family with her. Other surprises are in 
store as well, as the horrors of war become 


a distant memory. 

"Mediterraneo" can best be described as 
a light hearted, sentimental fantasy in the 
tradition of II Postino and Cinema Paradiso. 
Widely recognized as one of the “must-see” 
foreign films of all time, it won the Acad- 
emy Award in 1991 as Best Foreign Lan- 
guage Film. 


Feb. 24 

8 p.m. 

"Ay, Carmela" 

Year - 1990 

Country - Spain 

Length - 1 hour 43 minutes 

Rating - PG-13 

Set in 1938 Spain, a husband and wife 
variety act are pressed into service of the 
Loyalists, and ordered to perform for troops 
at the front. Being forced from their beds in 
the middle of the night to make room for 
wounded soldiers, Carmela (Carmen Maura) 
and Paulino (Andres Pajares) decide to flee 
for home, only to fall into the hands of the 
Nationalists. The Italian lieutenant who 
decides to free them is a self proclaimed 
famous theatrical director back in Italy. He 
spares them execution and forces them to 
serve his cause, rewriting material to be 
pro-Facist. Carmela, who has heretofore 
held few political convictions, must now 
decide how far she will compromise herself 
and her talent to save herself and her 
husband from execution. 

Carmen Maura won the European Film 
Award for Best Actress for her portrayal of 
Carmela, while Andres Pajares won the Best 
Actor Award from the Montreal Film Festi- 
val. In addition, "Ay, Carmela" virtually 
swept the Goya Awards (the Spanish Os- 
cars) for best film, best directing, best pro- 
duction design, best screenplay, best sound, 
and best supporting actor and actress. 


March 3 

8 p.m. 

"To Live" 

Year - 1994 

Country - China 

Length - 2 hours 13 minutes 

Not rated 

Set against four decades of Chi- 
nese political turmoil, "To Live" fol- 
lows the lives of a young couple 
(Fugui and Jiazhen) as they struggle 
to survive their own changing sta- 
tion within political and cultural 
upheavals of their time. 

Fugui has a gambling problem, 
and when it costs his family their 
fortune and home, Fugui has noth- 
ing left but a trunkful of puppets by 
which to make his living. His ability 
to entertain with puppets lands him 
in the company of the Nationalist 
army, and then the Red army. 

As the years go by, bringing bi- 
zarre twists, tragic losses - and pro- 
found hope - Fugui and his family 
steel themselves to accept what des- 
tiny has in store for them by doing 
the one thing they know how to do 
best: To Live. 

Winner of the Grand Jury Prize at 
the Cannes Film Festival, "To Live" 
was banned in its own country for 
its profoundly compelling world 
view. It has been called “the Chi- 
nese Gone With the Wind.” 

The Los Angeles Times called it a 
film of “vast scope and intimacy, 
humor and sorrow and themes which 
are timeless and universal. 


Billboard's Top 10, Golden Globe winners and other lists 


By THE ASSOCIATED PREsS 


Golden Globes 


A partial list of winners for the Holly- 
wood Foreign Press Association’s 58th an- 
nual Golden Globe awards, presented Jan. 
21: 

MOTION PICTURES: 


Supporting Actor, Drama, Musical or 
Comedy: Benicio Del Toro, “Traffic.” 


Supporting Actress, Drama, Musical or 
Comedy: Kate Hudson, “Almost Famous.” 


Actress, Musical or Comedy: Renee 
Zellweger, “Nurse Betty.” 


Actor, Musical or Comedy: George Clooney, 
“O Brother, Where Art Thou? 


Screenplay: Stephen Gaghan, “Traffic.” 


Original Score: Hans Zimmer and Lisa 
Gerrard, “Gladiator.” 


Original Song: “Things Have Changed,” Bob 
Dylan, from “Wonder Boys.” 


Director: Ang Lee, “Crouching Tiger, Hidden 
Dragon.” 


Actor, Drama: Jom Hanks, “Cast Away.” 


TELEVISION: 


Actor, Musical or Comedy Series: Kelsey 
Grammer, “Frasier.” 


Actress, Musical or Comedy Series: Sara 
Jessica Parker, “Sex and the City.” 


Actress, Miniseries or Movie Made for 
Television: Judi Dench, ‘Last of the Blonde 
Bombshells.” 


Actor, Miniseries or Movie Made for Tele- 
vision: Brian Dennehy, “Arthur Miller’s Death of 
a Salesman.” 


Musical or Comedy Series: “Sex and the 
City,” HBO. 


Miniseries or Movie Made for Television: 
“Dirty Pictures,” Showtime. 


Actor, Drama: Martin Sheen, “The West 
Wing.” 


Actress, Drama: Sela Ward, “Once and 
Again.” 


Supporting Actress, Series, Miniseries or 
Movie Made for Television: Vanessa Redgrave, 
“If These Walls Could Talk 2.” 


Supporting Actor, Series, Miniseries or 
Movie Made for Television: Robert Downey Jr., 
“Ally McBeal.” 


Drama Series: “Ihe West Wing,” NBC. 


Top 10 Songs 


Weekly charts for the nation’s best-sell- 
ing recorded music as they appear in this 
week’s issue of Billboard magazine. Re- 
printed with permission. 

(Platinum signifies more than 1 million 
copies sold; gold signifies more than 500,000 
copies sold.) 

Compiled from a national sample of 
sales reports collected, compiled and pro- 
vided by SoundScan; radio playlists; and 
monitored radio by Broadcast Data Sys- 
tems. 


1. “It Wasn’t Me,” Shaggy (feat. Ricardo 
“RikRok” Ducent). MCA. 


2. “Independent Women Part!I,” Destiny’s 
Child. Columbia. 


3. “Ms. Jackson,” OutKast. LaFace. 
4. “Don’t Tell Me,” Madonna. Maverick. 


5. “Love Don’t Cost A Thing,” Jennifer 
Lopez. Epic. 


6. “Again,” Lenny Kravitz. Virgin. 
7. “He Loves U Not,” Dream. Bad Boy. (Gold) 


8. “If You’re Gone,” matchbox twenty. 
Lava. 


9. “Stutter,” Joe (feat. Mystikal). Jive. 


10. “The Way You Love Me,” Faith Hill. 


Warner Bros. (Nashville). 


Copyright 2001, BPI Communications 
Inc. and SoundScan Inc. 


Top 5 Movies & Albums 


1. “Save the Last Dance,” Paramount. 
2. “Cast Away,” Fox. 

3. “Traffic,” USA. 

4. “Snatch,” Sony. 

5. “What Women Want,” Paramount. 
(From Exhibitor Relations Co.) 
ALBUMS 

1. “1,” The Beatles. Apple. (Platinum) 
2. “Hotshot,” Shaggy. MCA. (Platinum) 


3. “Now 5,” Various Artists. Sony/Zomba/ 
Universal/EMI. (Platinum) 


4. “Human Clay,” Creed. Wind-up. (Plati- 
num) 


5. “Chocolate Starfish And The Hot Dog 
Flavored Water,” Limp Bizkit. Flip. (Plati- 
num) 


(From Billboard magazine) 


_ 
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Museum of Fine Arts takes music lovers through some 
"Dangerous Curves" with latest guitar exhibit 


@ More than 130 works of 
art, from Renaissance lutes 
to Prince's weird axe 


By NICK PATRIE 
Arts Editor 


or a couple of years now I have been 
searching for a reason to go to the 


Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 

Well, I found one, and it has been lurk- 
ing under my nose for the past three months. 
Since November the MFA has been display- 
ing 130 plus guitars in its most recent 
exhibit: “Dangerous Curves: The Art of the 
Guitar.” I found a Monday over winter 
break where ! could make the trek into 
Boston and see this great exhibit. 

My preconception of this exhibit was 
that it was going to be a visual history of 
guitars with a possibility for some interest- 
ing artistic concept guitars. I was right and 
wrong. “Dangerous Curves” was full of gui- 
tars ranging from the Renaissance to now, 
and every guitar was a standard, or just a 
sheer piece of beauty. 

The Renaissance guitars were elaborately 
decorated lutes and small body guitars. The 
crafting was so articulate and delicate that 
it looked as though they would break with 
a wrong touch. The bodywork was ivory and 
mother of pearl finely integrated into the 
solid wood to create scenes from mythology 
and the time that the guitars were made. 
There were also many famous guitars that 
were played by famous people such as 
Django Reindhart’s D-holed acoustic, 
Prince’s oddly shaped guitar that resembled 
his symbol and even Rick Nielsen’s (Cheap 
Trick) five-necked Hamer guitar from 1981’s 
tour, which according to the tour record- 
ing, was actually a compromise from his 


@ Fox producers absurdly 
claim cheesy show with 
nudity and infidelity is 
"not about sex." Right. 


By TRICIA HAMBLET 


Features Editor 


4 he show begins with: “They 
thought it was just a game.” One 
contestant says: “This is my life.” 
Those are just some of the cheesy opening 
lines of the latest reality television spoof, 
"Temptation Island." 

Yet, this show’s ratings have soared as 
viewers engage in watching four couples 
put to the ultimate test of commitment by 
26 seducers. 

Following a string of reality television 
shows such as MTV’s "Real World" and 
"Road Rules," CBS’ "Survivor," and "Who 
Wants to be a Millionaire"; "Temptation 
Island’s" ratings are high. According to 
Reuters, "Temptation Island" averaged 16.1 
million viewers overall and a household 
rating of 10.5, compared with 17.7 million 
viewers and a 12.0 rating for "West Wing." 
So, what is all the hype about? 

"Temptation Island" premiered on Jan. 
10, at 9 p.m. on Fox, and can be seen on 
Wednesday evenings. Basically Fox saw the 
overall success of "Survivor" and decided to 
spice it up with sex. 


original wish for six necks. 

You see, odd guitars, like the monstrous 
harp guitars, were early attempts at incor- 
porating base strings into the design of the 
classic six-string acoustic. Though they 
sound great, they are hugely awkward and 
I would rather just play a seven-string that 
plays on the same concept. 

Another odd guitar was the Guitar-Synth, 
which transformed the sound of the strings 
into synthesized tones (Amir Drakeh of 
Orgy is one of the only guitarists I know of 
that actually uses Guitar-Synths). 

Then there was this Goth-rock looking 
abomination of a guitar that was an inflat- 
able acoustic/electric guitar, a sinister look- 
ing black frame with a dark magenta inflat- 
able bladdern; you really have to see it. It is 
a 2000 concept guitar that really is amaz- 
ing. 

The tour recording was exceptional; the 
guide was famous folk guitarist James Tay- 
lor. Taylor’s smooth voice was accompa- 
nied by the sounds of the influential and 
the strange guitars he was talking about in 
that particular section of the tour. 

I was shocked that all of these guitars 
were playable, even the Renaissance ones. 
There is a soundtrack available in the many 
gift shops in the MFA, which I had to get 
after the tour. 

For some reason I felt completely satis- 
fied after spending my 18 dollars for the 
hour I was in the exhibit. The tour follows 
a sequence that is manually controlled by 
you. You move from case to case and follow 
the tour that moves at your pace. ' 

My only complaint is that those who 
wish to follow the history of the guitar ina 
linear fashion will be thrown off by the very 
non-linear setup of the exhibit. 

Another tiny complaint is that I’m left 
handed, so even if the public were able to 
play the guitars on display, I would not be 


one else’s.” 


prenre 


Yet, according to zapzit.com, Sandy 
Grushow, a Fox chairman said, “Tempta- 
tion Island is not about sex.” 

Yeah right, that is why all the singles and 
couples were tested for STD’s prior to the 
show’s filming, according to reports. 

"Temptation Island" is a show about sex, 
with no moral standards. It is merely mind- 
less entertainment, which apparently of- 
fends many people. 

As reported by the Associate Press, Rabbi 
Kenneth Roseman of Dallas blasted it as 
and “assault on marriage.” 

“The idea that it is a sport and amuse- 
ment to see if one can destroy a relation- 
ship for the purpose of securing ratings and 
profit is just unacceptable,” he said. 
Roseman is demanding that Fox pull the 
show off the air, the AP reported. 

NECC students seem to agree. Danielle 
Scanlon, a 20-year-old Criminal Justice stu- 
dent, said, “I think it is the most horrible 
show ever. I think it is an excuse for two 


able to; there wasn't a single left-handed 
guitar, not even a Jimi Hendrix-style strat. 
Sheesh. 

Other exhibits presented at MFA are 
“Color Fields,” a gallery of abstract paint- 
ings that are interesting experimentations 
with colors and 1900 America, and a pho- 
tography exhibit. Also, look out for this 
wonderfully displayed exhibit where they 


“I refuse to watch Temptation Island. It is 
absolutely disgusting. I barely have time to 
keep my own life in order, never mind some- 


_ —LIZ DONOVAN, physical education major 


people to cheat on their significant other.” 

The show captures the lives of four 
couples, going on dates with singles, and 
being separate from their mates. There are 
no prizes won, just the outcome of who will 
stay together and who will be torn apart. 

This sounds real doesn’t it, especially 
the Belize island setting, and super-model 
looking singles. Well, it is a reality televi- 
sion show, so let's get real. 

For one thing, the entire show is being 
indiscreetly taped. The cast members know 
they are on TV and therefore do and say 
things that they would not normally. Per- 
haps, knowing 16 million people are view- 
ing them, Ytossie and Taheed or Mandy and 
Billy might not cheat on one another. On 
the other hand, maybe they will act obnox- 
iously in hopes of gaining fame. 

Furthermore, producers and technical 
directors can manipulate scenes. Clips can 
be placed together and shown as pure drama, 
as is the case of Mandy licking the nipple of 


Barbara Polletta illustration 


set up the rooms ofa typical Chinese house 
in the 15th and 16th centuries. 

For information about the MFA and tick- 
ets for “Dangerous Curves,” which runs 
until Feb. 25, (hurry!) call (617) 542-4MFA. 
Tickets range from $16 to $20 depending on 
the day and time you wish to go. So hurry up 
and see “Dangerous Curves” because it is as 
good a reason as any to get to the MFA. 


You should. 


one of the singles. This sleazy show is 
anything but real. 

Liz Donovan, a 24-year-old Physical Edu- 
cation student, said of the show, “I refuse to 
watch Temptation Island. It is absolutely 
disgusting. I barely have time to keep my 
own life in order, never mind someone 
eISeiSia 

Despite the apparent lack of taste, 16 
million people do have the time to tune in. 
It must be the drama, sex appeal, and talk- 
show-like feel. 

Nevertheless, there is one thing to keep 
in mind, this show “is not about sex.” 

Yeah, right. 


Crossword puzzle answers 
(S[ayayg] 
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IF THIS WEEK IS YOUR BIRTHDAY: You pros- 
per in your home life while cementing your 
closest bonds. You learn from the past and have 
great hopes for the future, even though you tend 
to be indecisive and somewhat insecure at times. 
You have very real dreams which help you 
understand what is presently happening. 


ARIES: = (March 21-April 20) 

Tact and foresight will further your career 
goals. Hard work will pay off sooner than you 
think. Your family life is changing, a bit more 
rapidly than you are comfortable with, but the 
change will be for the good. Express your ideas. 

TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) 

If you’ve been feeling depressed, ride it out 
and the feeling will be replaced with the urgency 
to accomplish tasks you’ve been putting off for 
some time. You are full of energy, even aggres- 
sion, don’t overdue it though. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

Try to stay centered, because all those around 
you are in quite a funk. Co-workers are grumpy 
and your mate wants to squabble. This tension 
will continue to drain your energy until you take 
time out for you - pamper yourself and buy 
something special. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

Anuneventful week, don’t expect much from 
those close to you. Resolve financial questions 
for long and short term investments, easing a 
loved one’s mind. You'll accomplish more than 
expected, despite opposition from foe. 

LEO: (july 24- August 23) 

You are on top of the world both emotionally 
and physically. Take advantage of the high en- 
ergy to convince those around you about an idea 
you've been toying with for sometime. You are 
surrounded by love, so show you appreciate it. 
The pace at work is hectic. 

VIRGO: (August 24 - September 23) 

Many demands will be made on your time. 
Watch out just where you spend your energies 
and with who. Share any dreams with your mate 
- you are able to read each other’s mind. Your 
evenings are made for romance. Expect a battle 
of wills in the workplace. 

LIBRA: (September 24 - October 23) 

A few authoritarian types may get in your 
Way, So pursue independent projects. Your finan- 
cial outlook is on the upswing. Pressures at work 
will probably ease up, and your cheerful mood 
contagious. Share the passion and romance with 
your lover. 

SCORPIO: (October 24 - November 22) 

Be sure to think before you speak, or you may 
come off sounding like an opinionated pain in 
the neck. Take it easy if you’re feeling washed 
out, the flu may be coming on. There’s nothing 
happening at work that can’t wait until tomor- 
row. 

SAGITTARIUS: (November 23 - Dec. 21) 

This may not be the best time to interact with 
others. You and your sweetheart experience a 
clash of egos, so play it cool. If confused about 
your motives, wait until you are seeing things 
more clearly to sort out the situation. A vacation 
is a great idea. 

CAPRICORN: (December 22 - January 20) 

The people around you need your help just 
when you want to hide out and get your own act 
together, try to at least listen to their problems. 
Play it cool with colleagues who may demand a 
confrontation. Any tensions from earlier in the 
week seem to be gone for good. 

AQUARIUS: (January 21 - February 19) 


A friend with problems may need to talk. © 


Laughter in this situation will be the best medi- 
cine. A co-worker is looking for a fight, so try to 
keep a low profile and don’t be a target. Make 
sure to think before you speak, your bluntness 
may land you in trouble. 

PISCES: (February 20 - March 20) 

This week promises to be full of fun, laughter 
and friendship. All you need to do is be yourself. 
You may be feeling that everything is against you 
at work-the obstacles are only temporary. Ifyou 
accept a new challenge, you can increase your 
income. 


Publisher is quiet about 50th anniversary of 
Salinger's literary classic, 'Catcher in the Rye' 


By HILLEL ITALIE 


Associated Press Writer 


NEW YORK (AP)-This year marks the 
50th anniversary of J.D. Salinger’s “The 
Catcher in the Rye.” But don’t expect to 
hear that from his publisher. 

A paperback edition just released makes 
no reference to the anniversary. There will 
be no official readings, no panel discus- 
sions, not even a press release. 

You will be lucky to get Little, Brown and 
Co., a division of AOL Time Warner Inc., 
even to mention it. 

The obvious, unstated reason is Salinger 
himself. He cannot bear to have others talk 
about him. 

“No comment,” said Terry Adams, vice 
president and director of trade paperbacks 
for Little, Brown, when asked why there 
would be no publicity. 

Adams has good reason to be careful. 
Not only is the 82-year-old author famous 
for avoiding the press, he has a history of 
stopping others from discussing him: 

‘In 1982, Salinger sued a man who alleg- 
edly tried to sell a fictitious interview with 
the author to a magazine. The man agreed 
to desist. 


Crossword 


‘Five years later, another Salinger legal 
action resulted in an important decision by 
the U.S. Supreme Court. The high court 
refused to allow publication of lan 
Hamilton’s unauthorized biography of 
Salinger that quoted from the author’s 
unpublished letters. Salinger had copy- 
righted them when he learned what the 
book was to include. 

‘In 1991, Brandeis University announced 
Salinger had been selected for one of nine 
arts awards it was giving out. But then 
Brandeis withdrew the award, saying 
Salinger thought it focused unwanted at- 
tention on him and might lead people to 
think he would show up for the ceremony. 

‘In 1996, his agents pursued the author 
ofa Web site devoted to Salinger, and it was 
taken down. 

“IT have no comment,” his agent, Phyllis 
Westberg, said last week when asked how, 
or whether, Salinger would want the anni- 
versary of “Catcher” to be observed. “I don’t 
answer questions about him.” 

Stores, however, will not ignore the oc- 
casion. Barnes & Noble will give the book 
prominent display. Spokeswoman Debra 
Williams said the promotion was conceived 
without any involvement from Little, Brown. 


“Catcher,” of course, doesn’t need 
the publicity. It continues to sell hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies and has 
been taught and translated all over the 
world. Countless Web sites are devoted 
to Salinger. It would be hard finding an 
American author under 50 who doesn’t 
have something to say about “Catcher.” 

“It had a huge impact, yes,” said Rick 
Moody, 39, author of the novel “Ice 
Storm.” “I didn’t really realize that the 
plot could be so loose and lifelike and 
that the voice could be so genuine. ... In 
ninth or 10th grade, he swept through 
my peer group like a virus.” 

Salinger was known as an author of 
short stories when he came out with 
“Catcher” in 1951. The novel predates 
rock ‘n’ roll and the whole ’60s revolu- 
tion, but narrator Holden Caufield re- 
mains synonymous with teen-age alien- 
ation, so much so that “Catcher” ranks 
high among books adults want removed 
from libraries. 

In 1980, it would turn up in the most 
tragic of circumstances: Mark David 
Chapman was carrying the book when 
he shot John Lennon. 


By Fran and Lou Sabin. 
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answers are on page 13 
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Confessions of a bitter and proud Boston sports fan 


@ In New England, 
we all have one 
thing in common: 
We hate the Yankees 


By TODD LANGIS 
Contributing Reporter 


ne thing remarkable about 

growing up. in New En 

gland is that the majority 
of us are brought up on our local 
professional sports teams. 

. Ever since I can remember, I 
have been a fan of our teams, 
the Red Sox in particular. Bos- 
ton sports fans are known 
throughout the country for both 
their compassion and their abil- 
ity to turn on their teams in a 
heartbeat. 

When I was young, I knew all 
the names and numbers of my 
favorite players. They were 
larger-than-life athletes who 
shined when it was their turn to 
be the hero. I would go into 
school just to talk with my 
friends about the previous 
night’s game. : 

In 1986, the Patriots were in 
the Super Bowl, the Bruins were 
in the playoffs, the Celtics won 
their 16th championship, and 
the Red Sox went to the World 
Series. I was 10 years old at the 
time, and I was sure proud to be 
a Boston fan. 

Those were my teams that 
were in the championship 
games. Only one out of the four 
won, but it brought that hope 
and wish every year after that 
they could make it again. 

I was very much into base- 

‘ball, and I loved Roger Clemens. 
Everyone my age did. He was a 
young vibrant pitcher who over- 


powered players almost twice 
his age. 

It was soon after that the 
Bruins picked up a promising 
forward, Cam Neely. They both 
joined the ranks of Ray 
Bourque, Reggie Lemelin, Jim 
Rice and Dwight Evans as house- 
hold names. 

The thing about being a 
young sports fan is that you see 
the athlete for what he can do 
in his sport and are blind to the 
all the financial things that ac- 
company them. What kid cares 
how much his favorite player 
makes? Most likely, kids see 
the effort in the unsung heroes 
of the sports world. 

Soon after that magical year 
of 1986, our teams went into 
sort ofa slump. The Bruins were 
abie to go to the Stanley Cup 
finals in ’88 and ’99, but no 
win. Other than that, nothing. 
Iwas disappointed in every com- 
ing year, and I felt this bitter- 
ness come over me, and soon 
realized that that’s what 
Boston’s all about. 

I soon came to the realiza- 
tion that these athletes were 
being paid ridiculously to play 
a game. Granted, it takes a lot 
of effort and talent to be a 
professional athlete, but along 
the way, their passion escapes 
them, with the exception of a 
few. 

Soon the household names 
were the ones who had the heart 
and determination to win some- 
thing for the hometown crowd. 
Ray Bourque stood out alone. 
He played nearly his entire ca- 
reer for the Bruins, and he was 
the main attraction at the game. 

Cam Neely was also one who 
showed poise and determina- 
tion. That was it. They are both 
hockey players, and hockey at 


the time offered about the low- 
est salary in professional sports. 
Sound like a coincidence? So I 
stuck with the Bruins. These 
weren't prima donnas who 
played for their millions. They 
were rugged guys earning their 
paychecks. 

The Bruins were consistent 
in one thing: they always made 
the playoffs. That was their style, 
hard working, blue collar he- 
roes to their Boston fans. We 
loved them and admired their 
heart for the game and 


public eye, and slowly fade away, 
into the back pages of their fan’s 
newspapers. 

The media soon created their 
teams and the expensive TV con- 
tracts excluded the smaller mar- 
ket teams. Nowadays, you can 
almost predict which teams will 
be in the Stanley Cup finals from 
their coverage. 

By age 17, I was sobered up to 
the fact that there are no more 
heroes in professional sports. 


Courtesy of Boston Red Sox 
TYPICAL BOSTON FAN: The childlike enthusiasm of the Boston crowd can quickly turn into bitter 
disappointment. 


owners if our teams win or lose, 
just as long as they sell tickets. 
It’s a harsh reality to the dream- 
ing sports fan. 

Roger Clemens is now a New 
York Yankee, the arch rival team 
to my beloved Red Sox. The hero 
in my childhood is now one of 
the most hated people in this 
area. 

This brings up one romantic 
aspect of being a Boston sports 
fan. We all hate the New York 
Yankees. They consistently win 

championships. It 


fans. 

Iwas lucky enough to 
experience a playoff 
game against the Bru- 
ins’ division rivals the 
Montreal Canadiens in 
1991. I can honestly say 
it was the most exciting 
spectacle I have ever 
seen. The crowd was so 
loud, so unified, you 
couldn’t hear the person 
next to you. And when 
Cam Neely scored the 


Roger Clemens is now a New 
York Yankee, the arch rival 
team to my beloved Red Sox. 
The hero of my childhood is 
now one of the most hated 
people in this area. 


is all because they 
have the highest 
paid team in the 
Major Leagues- 
well maybe the 
second now that 
the Texas Rang- 
ers signed Alex 
Rodriguez to a 
$252-million con- 
tract. As long as I 
live, though, it 
will be in me to 
absolutely hate 


game-winning goal 2-1, 
it was utter chaos. The 
players on the ice rejoiced as 
much as their childlike audi- 
ence. But as the saying goes, 
nothing lasts forever. 

With the explosion of finesse 
players, the media hype, hockey 
blew up into a capitalist circus, 
just like the others. They began 
to add expansion teams in places 
like Florida, San Jose, and of all 
places, Texas. Can you image? 
My game, my team was just an- 
other spot on the map. No longer 
the big bad Bruins. Just another 
team to parade around the coun- 
try to create a product. 

Hockey was losing its appeal. 
Cam Neely went down to a ca- 
reer-ending injury. Then the Bru- 
ins started to fade out of the 


They all became businessmen. 
All money hungry. Add in few 
strikes here and there, and that’s 
where I was completely dis- 
gusted with professional ath- 
letes. \ 

Today, Iam still a Boston fan; 
I hate them as much as I love 
them. In the 21st century, sports 
is a major market in the United 
States. But not our Boston teams, 
because they all suck (besides 
the Red Sox.) But they still draw 
a crowd. 

There are still people out 
there like me, who have that 
innocent part of them that just 
want their team to win and put 
all the politics behind. The fact 
is that it doesn’t matter to the 


the Yankees. 

Even now as I 
write this, I am thinking about 
the upcoming Red Sox season, 
due to the signing of Manny 
Ramirez, who by the way is go- 
ing to be paid $160 million. 
Maybe this will be the year that 
we beat the evil empire that is 
known as the Yankees. 

All my preconceived notions 
are thrown aside just dreaming 
of that moment when the rest of 
the country sees my Red Sox 
finally win a World Series for 
the first time since 1918. 

I will continue to criticize 
and praise our home teams be- 
cause I am a bred Boston sports 
fan, and the bitterness is as 
strong as the pride. 
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Knights edge Bulldogs 


@ Key free-throws 
in closing minutes 
give NECC the win 


By TRICIA HAMBLET 


Features Editor 


The Bunker Hill Bulldogs’ bite was 
not quite big enough to defeat the 
NECC men’s basketball team, on 
Tuesday Jan. 24. The Knights just 
barely pulled away to a 68-63 vic- 
tory, edging their record to 11-5. 

NECC had previously defeated 
Bunker Hill by 30 points and Head 
Coach Darren Stratten added, “Be- 
fore the game | thought we had a 
more than decent chance of beat- 
ing them. Yet, asI tookalookat the 
team walking in I realized it was a 
totally different team.” 

Due to disciplinary and aca- 
demic reasons the Bulldogs were 
reigned a club team, allowing sev- 
eral newcomers and a surprise for 
the Knights. 

Despite this, it appeared that 
NECC was ready for the challenge, 
as sophomore tri-captain Joe 
Marshall stepped on the court, 
swishing two shots to open the 
game. In addition, tri-captain Nate 
Proulx, holding a new point guard 
position, established the offense. 

Yet, lack of rebounds and turn- 
overs kept the game close through- 
out. Stratten said, “We turned the 
ball over too much and we didn’t 
box out. It is just rebounding. 


Certain games we decide to do it, 
others we do not. We are going to 
have to rebound every night.” 

With 15 seconds remaining in 
the game, the Knights led by three. 
Freshman, Josh Rivera was fouled, 
hitting both his free throws. The 
Bulldogs then converted for two, 
making it again a three point game. 
Rivera was hacked yet again, hit- 
ting key foul shots at the end, to 
win the game. Leaving BHCC 4- 12. 

Stratten noted, “Josh Rivera is 
really starting to play well, and 
Nate Proulx has done the best job of 
setting up the plays and running 
the point.” 

He is also impressed with the 
play of tri-captain Erik Roaf, stat- 
ing, “Erik is my key, he is our true 
big guy. I don’t ask him to score, 
but to play defense on kids much 
bigger than himself. I know every 
night he gives 100 percent.” 

Proulx was the high scorer with 
15 points. While Marshall and 
Rivera both added 13 points, and 
freshman Jay Avant chipped in with 
nine. 

The NECC men’s basketball team 
proves dedication, as they step on 
the court at 7 a.m., and practice 
until 9 a.m., while carrying a full 
class schedule. They are fast on 
their way to the Regional tourna- 
ment as Stratten said, “We are now 
ranked third in our region, and I 
think we have an excellent chance 
of making the Regionals. We just 
have to get more team oriented, 
instead of individual play.” 


HIT THE GLASS: Despite inconsistent rebounding the Knights are off to a 10-5 record. 


close game 


Tricia Hamblet photo 


Women’s basketball Keeps marching toward Regionals — 


@ Lady Knights 
alone atop Division 


By MATT MESSELAAR 
Sports Editor 


The NECC women’s basketball 
team keep adding wins to their 
record as they near the end of the 
season. The team is in first place 
in its division with 7 games left to 
play in the regular season. The 
team is 15-5 overall with a 7-0 
divisional record. 

The team took over sole posses- 
sion of first place in the division 
with their 62-59 win over the 4- 
time defending division champi- 
ons Norwalk Community College. 
Coming into the game, the two 
teams were tied for first place and 
both had perfect records within 
the division. 

“That game was a catalyst for 
our season,” said Coach Andrew 
Pittington. “We know that the di- 
vision is going to go through 
Norwalk, and now they know that 
it is also going to go through us.” 
The Lady Knights came out sharp 
in the first halfagainst Norwalkas 
they built an 18-point half time 
lead. “We played outstanding in 
the first half,” said Pittington, “But 
you can never feel too comfort- 
able against them.” 

The 18-point cushion was just 
enough to help withstand a sec- 
ond half Norwalk run. Glenda Can- 
cel led the team with 21 points, 
and Lyndsey Hamblet added 12 


points in the win. 

The Lady Knights kept in their 
winning ways, as they beat Bun- 
ker Hill Community College in 
overtime, 53-49, Cancel picked up 
her game, as well as her team- 
mates in the overtime as she scored 
8 of the teams 9 points. “She loves 
to play in the big time and she 
consistently hits clutch shots,” said 
Pittington about Cancel. 

The team has counted on Can- 
cel, Lyndsey Hamblet, Tricia 
Hamblet, and Jessica Hamilton for 
most of the scoring punch this 


Tricia Hamblet photo 
LEADING THE WAY: The captains have been major contributors. 


season. All four players are aver- 
aging double figures in points per 
game. 

The win over Norwalk cata- 
pulted NECC back into the NJCAA 
rankings and knocked Norwalk 
out of the rankings. 

The team has won 4 of their 
last 5 games including a 62-8 crush- 
ing of Mass College of Pharmacy. 
The team is picking up steam on 
its way to the Division and Re- 
gional Tournaments. “We’ve put 
ourselves in a good position to 
win the region,” said Pittington. 


REGION 21 WOMEN’S BASKETBALL LEADERS 


SCORING: (min. 2 games) 
PLAYER COLLEGE 

Jean Weidenhamer Quinsigamond 
Heather Pettigrew CCRI 


Sarah Craft Mitchell 
Heather Postle Manchester 
Amelia Rhodes Norwalk 
Natalie Harris Capital 


Lyndsey Hamblet NECC 
Jamie Gray Mitchell 
Brandie Seymour STCC 
Jessica Hamilton NECC 


ASSISTS: (min. 2 games) 


PLAYER COLLEGE 
Glenda Cancel NECC 
Natalie Harris _—_ Capital 
Amanda Medeiros Massasoit 
Amelia Rhodes Norwalk 
Jayme Gray Mitchell 
Jen Rado CCRI 
Laurian Gray Norwalk 


Jessica Hamilton NECC 


REBOUNDING: (min. 2 games) 


PLAYER COLLEGE 
Kyrea Roberson Dean 
Cherelle Payne Mitchell 
Doronda Carter Norwalk 
April Jock Capital 
Tina Jock Capital 
Jackie Cassidy No Shore 


Lyndsey Hamblet NECC 
Jen Tungeon Quinsigamond 


GAMES 


REBS 
178 
181 
121 
152 
110 
93 
181 


AVG 
19.8 
17.8 
17.6 
17.6 
17.0 
141 
13.4 
13:0) 
12:9 
12.8 


AVG 
8.1 
74 
6.7. 
6.2 
6.1 
6.0 
5.8 
5.6 


AVG 
16.2 
15.1 
13.4 
12.7 
11.0 
10.3 
10.1 


